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DIALOGUE. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 
EUPHRASIA, (TO'HER DOLL.) 

Well, Miss Obstinate! you won’t then, 1 
suppose, do what I bid you? you'll be always 
with your neck as stiff as if you were a soldier. 
Hold up your head, and leok at me! see how I 
put my neck.—There.—Don’t you think that’s 
charming? ©, you’re mighiy dull this morn- 
ing. Take care, Miss, however, and don’t put 
mein a passion; or depend upon it, I shall be 
asangry with you, as mamma was yesterday 
with me, for beating Pompey. 

Mrs. Stepney, (having heard a few of these 
last words.) Why, you seem quite serious! 
Has your doll failed in her behaviour towards 

ou? 

Euphrasia. I am showing her what airs 
and graces would become her; and she won’t 
even hear me. 

Mrs. Stepney. I confess, it cannot but dis- 
please one, that such salutary counsel should 
bethrown away. However, you were speaking, 
I believe, of being angry. 

Euphrasia. O, no, no, mamma: I was only 
finding fault ;—but very likely you heard every 
thing that I said? ; 

Mrs. Stepney. Suppose me not to have 
heard a syllable ; now let me know what you 
were saying to her. Is it possible that you can 
object to my knowing your little secrets? 

Euphrasia. No, mamma, I cannot. On 
the contrary, [am sensible that young ladies 
shold have ne ccrets between them and their 
mamma. 

Mrs. Stepney. Well said, my little heart! 
and therefore, tell me, word for word, as well as 
Ae are able, every thing that you said to your 

oll. 

Euphrasia. Well, then, mamma, she would 
not hold her head a little thus, upon one side, 
and I was telling her that if she refused to fol- 
low my directions, I should be as angry with 
her, as you were with me last night for beating 

ompey. 

Mrs. Stepney. You suppose then that I was 
angry with you ? 

Euphrasia.. 1 imagined, when I saw you 
looking at me, it was not as you were used to 
do; and therefore I supposed so. 

irs. Stepney. No, itwas not anger, it was 
sadness. In the first place, I was sorry that 
you could have a heart to hurt your dog; and 
in the next place, I was apprehensive lest Pom- 
Pey might avenge himself, if you went on to 
strike him without mercy: if you recollect, I 
told you so; and as you seemed to be so much 
offended at, my admonitions, I was fearful that 
you would show yourself quite disobedient in 
theend: on which account I was so much af- 
flicted, that I could not but shed tears. You 
sawme do so; and therefore you supposed me 
. 4 passion.—In a passion ?—oh no! I should 
lave been then as faulty in respect to you, as 
you were in respect to Pompey. 
uphrasia, But youare not angry, mamma, 
at what I told my doll ? 7 

Mrs. Stepney. Well; not a word of being 
angry: but respecting certain airs of affecta- 
tion that you wished to teach your doll, and of 
which you even gave a pattern yourself—I 
should be glad to touch on that a little. 











Euphrasia. They set mg off, as I thought, to 
advantage; for Miss Humphreyville, not long 
since, told me so. 

Mrs. Stepney. I think I- ought to know bet- 
ter than Miss Humphreyville ; and I assure you, 
I am not at all of her opinion. 

Buphrasia. Yet I practised something of 
that kind, mamma, before my looking-glass last 
night, and thought it became me mightily. 
Mrs. Stepney. You itsagine, then, that such 
twists and monkey tricks are worth the native 
grace of childhood | “Itis plain, you do not 
know to what they tend. 

Euphrasia. To what, pray? Tell me. 

Mrs. Stepney. Why, to nothing less, Euphra- 
sia, than tomake you get into the habit of an 
odious affectation, and be as hypocritical in 
heart as in carriage. 

Euphrasia. Blessme! is that true, mamma? 
I am very glad, then, that I was drawn into this 
conversation on the subject; as, without it, I 
should certainly have run the risk of falling in- 
to such a vice, without intending it. 

Mrs. Stepney. And I, Euphrasia, full of 
confidence in your ingenuous candour, should 
probably not have perceived it, till the malady 
had made so great a progress, as to render dif- 
ficult the application ofa proper remedy. You 
see, then, of what consequence it is to pay no 
manner of attention to the instruction which 
children scarcely more experienced than your- 
self, may give; but rather to consult me always, 
when you want advice. 

Euphrasia. Yes, yes, mamma ; I promise 
you, I will, since you will give me good in- 
sirdviion. Tluw should I f-el, hereafier, were 
you to charge me with this vice of affectation, 
as you know you have done with respect to oth- 
er faults, in company?) They have always 
been trifling faults ; and yet, to be reproved in 
public for them shamed me: but for affectation 
—Oh, I very believe, to be accused of that, 
would kill me with confusion. 

Mrs. Stepney. I have sometimes been oblig- 
ed to take this method of public accusation, 
that the lesson I designed you, might impress 
itself more deeply ; but believe me, we may 
strike a plan out that will save you, .for the 
time to come, all such humiliation. 

Euphrasia. Ah, mamma, how good you are! 
J shall be glad to have it. 

Mrs. Stepney. Then the plan is, to obey 
me at the slightest nod that I give, when any 
thing is to be done, or left undone. You will 
do well to think within yourself, and find out if 
you can, the reason of my prohibition or com- 
mand; but if you cannot find it out, be obedi- 
ent nevertheless, and the first time that we are 
alone, come then and ask me. I shall very 
willingly explain my reason. 

Euphrasia. Ah, mamma, your plan is in- 


deed a very good one; and I shall save myself 


much care by following it. 

Persuaded of the wisdom of this plan, Eu- 
phrasia never ventured for the future upon any 
doubtful action without first consulting her 
mamma. She came at last to understand the 
slightest token from her, and could tell what 


was proper for her to do, in circumstances of 
The tender admonition of 


embarrassment. 
her mother, and her own reflections, gradually 
gave her an experience far above her age; 











and the ripeness of her understanding. At the 
age of twelve she was possessed of all the hap- 
piness to be enjoyed on earth, the inward satis- 
faction of her own approving heart, the attach- 
ment of her friends, and the affection of her 


parents. 

[Beauties of Children’s Friend. 
a 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 

Put not your trust in Princes. Pa. exlvi. 8. 
Whether in a moral, political or religious 
point of view, we have more than once had oc- 
casion to remark, and we now repeat it, that 
there is not in existence, and we believe never 
was, any book to be compared with the Bible 
for universal clementary instruction; It is such 
a fountain of light and of wisdom, upon all sub- 
jects connected either with the temporal or 
spiritual welfare of mankind ; that the more we 
study it, the more are we surprised that iis 
not more sought after and studied by all man- 
kind, than itis. We have often admired the 
variety, versatility and profundity of the genius 
of Lord Bacon, whose works comprise more el- 
ementary science, as well as a vast deal that is 
elaborate, than those of any other profane wri- 
ter, known to the literary world; and yet how 
fai short are they, in the most important points 
of view, of the Scriptures, which Bacon himself 
acknowledges as the Fountain of Divine Light 
and Wisdom. 

From the text before us, what a two-fold and 

invaluable lesson, may the. youth of our coun- 
try derive, if they will bet reflect upon i+ -tten- 
tively for a few moments, and treasure it up in 
their minds and hearts, as the precept of inspir- 
ation, calculated to direct them in the course 
which they ought to pursue, to secure their tem- 
poral and eternal happiness. 
_ In the first place, as to putting their trust 
in princes, in atemporal sense only. We shall 
take the term princes, on a liberal construction, 
to mean not only the rulers in a royal govern- 
ment, but the great ones of the earth generally ; 
the text is indeed given with the addition, nor 
the great ones of the earth, in another part of the 
sacred volume. 

The inspired penman, in this admonition, 
showed his deep knowledge of human nature; 
he showed how well he knew, that it is not 
where there isthe most wealth, the most splen- 
dour, or the most power, that we must look for 
the most virtue; and particularly for that ad- 
mirable virtue of sincerity, which must in all 
cases afford the surest foundation of trust and 
confidence. 

In a mere temporal view, therefore, young 
men arewarned by thisadmonition, not to be- 
come the clients, in the Roman sense of the 
term, the hangers-on, the obsequious and ac- 
commodating flatterers and sycophants of the 
wealthy and powerful; not to look to, them for 
being brought forward in life, and introduced 
into office or business; because, in the first 
place, it is servile and unmanly, unworthy of a 
virtuous and noble-spirited youth, to get for- 
ward in the world by such means; and in the 
second place, it too often happens, that he who 
attempts it, finds himself deceived by and whol- 
ly disappointed in the promises, either express 





and all who knew her were as much surprised 
as captivated with the prudence of her conduct 


or implied, ofthe great man; frequently no oth- 
er, than some mercenary demagogue, whose 
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whole soul is bent on his own personal aggran- 
dizement, without a particle of real honour, 
generosity, benevolence or patriotism. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory reason, why these con- 
nections are productive of disappointment and 
sometimes of total ruin, is, that they are unna- 
tural. Friendship is but a rare virtue: but 
friendship between the poor and the rich, the 
low and the high, the little and the great, in 
the common acceptation of these terms, is still 
rarer. Saunand JonatHaNn are men of other 
times; and we should almost be inclined to say 
of another world, if we did not find their histo- 
ry recorded where it is, in that volume which is 
a stranger in every sentence, to fiction, having 
truth alone, unmixed with error, for its founda- 
tion. The story of these men, of their valour, 
their virtue, their generous and ardent attach- 
ment to each other, is indeed a picture of mor- 
al sublimity, upon which the mind of every 
good man must delight to dwell. Alas! that 
it should so seldom find a parallel in the re- 
cords of profane historians. : 

We say, then, to the young men of our coun- 
try—DEPEND UPON YOURSELVES for temporal 
prosperity—whatever may be your condition, 
go forth into the world with a determination to 
act your part, with a view to the good of oth- 
ers; as well as to yourselves. Attach yourselves 
to no man’s cause—become not the tool of fac- 
tion, or of party: but study the history, the 
constitutions and the laws of your country, and 
abide by them, and them alone, in every politi- 
cal step youtake. In your private professions, 
whatever they may be, seek the best informa- 
tion, with all diligence, and treasure it up for 
daily practical use. Claim no patronage, but 
what comes to you on account of your virtue 
and industry; and no friendship, but that 
which may flow from rational and virtuous 
causes. 

But if in a temporal point of view, the admo- 
nition of our text is so valuable to all who will 
take heed of it; how much more so“is it in a 
spiritual application. ‘There is, perhaps, no sin 
that so easily besets us, as that of forgetful- 
ness of God, of ingratitude for his blessings and 
bounties,often showered upon us,in the profusion 
of his goodness, when we the least deserve them. 
Is it not, then, the worst ofall folly, next to our 
own honest endeavours to prosper and become 
respectable in -life, not to depend upon God, 
& upon God alone, not only for the good things 
of this world, but the far better things which are 
prepared in the other world,for those who shall so 
run their race in this as to become the heirs ofa 
blissful immortality. Put not your trust in prin- 


ces—that is, trust not in the arm of flesh—but 


in um who is mighty to save. Let the great 
ones of the earth go their own way: so far as 
they go right, approve them, and if the public 

require it, give them your support: but 
seek no further acquaintance with them than 
your duty to your country and your God may at 
any time demand. By pursuing your own for- 
tunes, in the spirit of virtue and industry, you 
may yourselves become truly great, and the 
legitimate and natural companions of those who 
are so: And by cultivating a devout, and grate- 
ful, and heart-felt dependence upon your Crea- 
tor and Redeemer, for ‘‘ every good and per- 
fect gift,” you may not only become great in 
this world, but eternally happy and glorious in 
another and a far better one. Never forget,then, 
for a moment, that you are not to look to the 
princes, or great ones of the earth, to support 
you either in prosperity or adversity ; to uphold 
you here, or sustain you hereafter—but put your 
trust continually in your Heavenly Father—and 
in the language of inspiration—wwhatsoever ye 
do, do allto the glory of God: For, as it is 
written, he that giveth his mind to the law of 
the Most High, and is occupied in the medita- 








tion thereof; he shallserve among great men, 
and appear before princes. Eccles. xxxix. 1, 4. 

Make, then, the Scriptures your study by day 
and by night: For in them alone are the words 
of eternal life: in them alone is all light, and 
all righteousness, all wisdom, and all glory. 
They alone can lead you safely through the in- 
tricate mazes of this world; they alone can 
light you triumphantly through the dark vale of 
death to the bright mansions of your Heavenly 
Father.— Antidote. 
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DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 
From the Western Recorder. 
Mr. HastinGs,—I send you the following account of the 
death of one of our Sabbath school scholars. 
R. Cusumas, Pastor of Presb. chh. 

Manlius, N. Y. Nov. 12, 1827. 

Diep, in Manlius village, Oct. 4, after a long 
and painful illness, Harrison Stillwell, son of 
Mr. R. Stillwell, aged 14 years. 

The piety and early death of this lovely 
youth have very clearly illustrated the value of 
religious instruction to children. He had been 
a scholar in the Sabbath school several years ; 
and during the revival in this place two years 
ago, gave pleasing evidence of a change of 
heart. Although his parents and friends then 
cherished a strong confidence that he had pass- 
ed from death unto life, they did not encour- 
age a public profession of religion at that time. 
From the time of his conversion until his last 
sickness, nothing interesting occurred. ‘There 
was however manifestly a change in him. At 
an early period ofhis sickness, he became sen- 
sible that he should die. Ofhis own accord, he 
spoke of death and eternity—was sensible of 
his own sinfulness and unworthiness; but soon 
had very clear views of the atonement and right- 
eousness of Christ, and of the fulness and free- 
ness of his-alvation: His sickness was long 
and painful. The agonies he endured can 
hardly be conceived by one who did not wit- 
nessthem. Through the whole he manifested 
the most perfect submission ; a complaint nev- 
er escaped him; neither did he betray a mo- 
ment’s impatience., During the intervals of 
most distressing spasms, he would often speak 
of the presence of Jesus. In his prayers, 
which were frequent and fervent, he always 
presented his own case as that of a miserable 
sinner, and seemed to lose himself in the ful- 
ness of Christ. He,prayed for every member 
of the family separately. When asked if he 
was happy he replied—“O yes, sweet Jesus; 
He is close by me; he holds. out his arms to 
me. I shall soon be with him in heaven.” It 
was melting to hear his prayers for persons 
around his bed who were not pious. He urged 
his young companions and classmates most 
feelingly to seek religion when young. He 
manifested the most tender affection for those 
who took care of him; particularly for his pa- 
rents. He was pained that he caused them so 
much anxiety and fatigue. He prayed most 
fervently that God would bless them. - When 
near his end, his father said to him—‘ My son, 
can you speak to me?’ ; “ O yes, I can speak 
of Jesus.” To his weeping friends he said— 
‘‘ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves.” 
He said, ‘‘ I have often asked for a drop of cold 
water; but I shall soon be where are rivers of 
living waters flowing.” Almost with his last 
breath, he sung— J am bound for the king- 
dom,” &c. After his sight failed, he prayed— 
““O Lord, permit me to look back on earth 
once more, and bless my dear parents.” Final- 
ly he said— The glory of the Lord shines 
round about us ;”’ and expired. 

This is another instance of the value of Sab- 
bath school influence, connegted with that of 


ey 


pious parents. Under God, these means were 
instrumental in giving to this youth peace jn 
death, and we believe glory in eternity. Saiq 
his pious mother—‘! always esteemed the 
Sabbath school, but never so highly as now.” 
Let parents remember, and feel too, that chil. 
drencan be pious. Let them direct all their 
instruction and their influence to this one point 
Let teachers of Sabbath schools also aim, firs, 
ofall, to guide their pupils to Jesus Christ. 
Then the history of our Sabbath schools would 
be interwoven with many instances of early pie. 
ty—Then, when the names recorded in the 
book of life shall be reckoned before assembled 
worlds, we should hear pronounced the names 
of the dear children around our fire-sides, and 
im our Sabbath schools: and their immortal 
tongues would mingle in the anthem of redeem. 
ing love—* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
and hath redeemed us to God by his blood.” 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Juvenile Magazine. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS IN WINTER. 


Dialogue between Mr. A. and his son George, 


George, returning from the Sabbath School, enters the. 


room where Mr. A. is sitting, in great haste and ex. 
claims— 

O, Father, the Sabbath School isn’ 
going to stop now, as we thought it was. It’s 
going to be kept up all winter: a’nt -you glad, 
Father? ; 

Mr. A. Yes, my child, if you will be atten. 
tive to what you are taught in the Sabbath 
School, I shall be heartily glad to have you go 
constantly. - 

George. We had a Sabbath School mission. 
ary at our school to-day. I never saw one be 
fore, though I always thought I should like to 
have one come to our school, ever since I read 
about them in the Visitant. Father, wont you 
give me a cent once a month, to give for the 
Sabbath School missionary ? 

Mr. A. Yes, my child, it will give me great 
pleasure to gratify so reasonable a. reqnest. I. 
hope you will always have as good an objectin 
view when you ask me for money. But come, 
George, I want you to tell me whatthis mission 
ary said to you. 

George. O, Father, he seemed to be very 
sorry that our school was going to be stopped 
through the winter; and when he talked to us 
about it, we all felt sorry too. After he had 
done talking, he requested all the scholars who 
would promise, with their parents’ consent, to. 
attend the school all winter, to rise ; and don’t 
you think, Father, they all rose! And thenhe 
asked the teachers if they were willing to come 
and teach the children through the whole win- 
ter; and they all rose too. O, how glad I am 
that the Sabbath School missionary came to vise 
it our school ; for ifhe hadn’t come, we should 
‘not have had any school this winter. 

Mr. A. 1 am glad, George, to see you feel 30 
deep an interest in the school. I hope you will 
never feel less than you do now. 

George. O, no Father, I’m sure I shall not. 
But I wonder they didn’t think of keeping up 
the school all winter before. 

Mr. A. Perhaps they did think of it before, 
my son, but there might have been reasons for 
its discontinuance during the winter months, 
that appeared perfectly satisfactory to those who 
manage its concerns. 

George. Couldn’t they have kept. the school 
up last winter, Father, as well as they cam 
this? 

Mr. A. I see no reason why they could not 
have done it, had they thought it best. 

George. I should think they would keep it 
up all the time. I know a good, many larger 








boys than I am, that wouldn’t ceme to the school 
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— 
when it was opened this spring, because they 
thought they were too large. Do you think, Fa- 
ther, they would have staid away this spring, if 
the school had been kept ap through the winter? 

Mr. A. I think it highly probable that they 
would not, George, as they appeared to be inter- 
ested in the school, and it would have been far 
more difficult for them to leave it while it was 
in operation, than for them to begin anew after 
it had been discontinued for some months. 

George. Father, are not children in danger 
ef dying in the winter as well as in the sum- 

r! 
mir. A. Yes, my child, there is no season of 
the year in which we are not exposed to death: 
but why do you ask me that question ? 

George. Because I remember our superin- 
tendent told us once, that we went to the Sab- 
bath School in order that we might become 

ood children, and be prepared to die ; and I 
can’t see why they don’t want to make us good 
children in the winter as much as they do in the 
summer. 

Mr. A. After all the teachers can do for you, 
my dear child, were they to labor night and 
day, all the year through, they cannot make 
you good children, nor fit you for death, unless 
you, yourselves—the Divine Spirit assisting 
you, turn away from sin and love God. But 
it is certainly desirable that the means which 
God has appointed, and which he blesses for 
the conversion of sinners—young and old, 
should be used as faithfully at one season of 
the year as another. 

George. 1 should think, Father, that the 
teachers would feel very bad if any of the chil- 
dren should die in the winter, when there wasn’t 
any Sabbath School. 

Mr. A. Yes, my child, your teachers, I 
doubt not, care for your souls; and if in the 
providence of God, any of you should be called 
into eternity without having had your sins forgiv- 
enand your souls washed in the blood of Christ, 
they, as well as your parents, would be deeply 
affected by the stroke. 

George. Didn't you use to tell me last winter, 
when I went to Mr. B———~’s school, that I 
must improve all my time well, for it was much 
easier to study in winter than summer? 

Mr. A. Yes, George, I am glad you remem- 
ber it. I presume you have found what I told 
you true, even by your short experience. 

George. O, yes, Father, I well remember 
this summer, how. dull I felt in those hot days, 
when I used to. sit down and try to study: 
sometimes I could hardly keep my eyes open ; 
andthen when I was awake, I felt so languid 
that I could hardly get my lesson. I wonder 
= our superintendent didn’t think of this be- 

€. 


Mr. A. Many friends of Sabbath Schools 
have for a long time*thought it very desirable 
that Sabbath Schools should continue through 
the winter ; but they have, in general, supposed 
it impracticable. 

George. What do you mea by that, Father? 
I don’t exactly understand you. 

Mr. A. They have thought the children 
Wouldn’t attend the school in the winter. 

George. Hadn’t they better try first, Father, 
and see if they wouldn’t come. I remember 
the Visitant says that they thought just so in 
, until last winter, when they tried it, 
= had almost as many children as they did in 
the summer ; and, if 1 remember right, in one 
school they had: more. 

Mr. A. In those places where the people live 
ata considerable distance apart, it has been 
thought that the cold and snow would prevent 
the children from attending. 

, George. Don’t they have schools in the win- 
er Ay week days, Father, in those places? 

“Ir. A. Yes, my dear, they have wéek day 





schools in every town in our state, and they are 
always more fully attended in winter than in 
summer. 

George. Is it any colder, Father, on Sunday, 
than it 1s on any other day in the week ? 

Mr. A. Certainly not, my child, of necessi- 
ty; and I think your question a very proper 
one: for unless it be colder on Sunday than it 
is on other days, the objection I have stated 
above, lies equally against week day schools, 
and, of course, amounts to nothing. 

George. Well, I wish all the teachers would 
do as the Visitant says Mr. Raikes did. If they 
would only try, I am sure they wouldn’t want 
to have the school stopped in the winter again. 














THE NURSERY. 


From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE RICH MAN WHO WAS FOR EVER POOR. 


There was a very rich man, and, his name 
was Dives; he made a fine appearance,—for 
‘* he was clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
he fared sumptuously every day.” 

A man may be very rich, and yet lie under 
the awful displeasure.of Almighty God. . This 
was the case with Dives; for though the good 
God gave him a great many «blessings, yet he 
wasa bad man, and he did not love to serve 
L_ him. 

This was plain,—for though he could find 
plenty of money to buy costly things for the 
large palace in which he lived, and to support 
his horses and dogs, yet he would not give even 
the little crambs which fell from his table, to 
those who were dying for want of a bit of 
bread. 

This was very wicked,—for God in his holy 
word, has many times bid us help and comfort 
the poor and needy. 

In alittle time, however, this rich man died ; 
for though there was a great high wall around 
his house, and his doors and windows were all 
well fastened with locks and bolts, there are 
no locks or bolts, however strong, and no wall, 
however thick or high, which, will keep out 
death, when the great God sends him to visit us. 

So, as I said before, he died; and he had a 
very grand funeral. There were a great many 
of his friends and relations there. His body 
was laid in a very fine tomb. 

But his soul was not buried. No. 
‘ly buried his body. 

The soul isa spirit, and lives, as soon as the 
body is dead, in everlasting happiness or ever- 
lasting misery. | 

Yes, there is a world, where there is no joy. 
In this dreadful place, where the great God 
never smiles, Dives lifted up his eyes, and ask- 
ed for a drop of water to cool his parched 
tongue, but he could not get it. When he was 
here on earth, though he iad great riches, he 
would not give a poor man a crumb of bread, 
‘and now he. was denied .a drop of water. 

When he was on earth, he was too proud 
and wicked to lift up his eyesin prayer to the 
God of heaven,—but in hell he lifted up his 
eyes. O! if we do not pray on earth, where 
we may find mercy, we shall. begin to pray, 
where we shall never find it. 

There is reason to fear, that when he was on 
earth, he used to sin much with bis tongue,— 

rhaps he used to swear and curse, and tell 
ies, and take God’s name in vain, as wicked 
people do now a-days. And now his tongue 
was parched with burning heat. 

When on earth he found pleasure in many 
things; but now he saw nothing but what gave 
him pain. And there was no hope that he 
would be ever in a better situation, for there is 
no door out of hell into heaven. 

But there was one more thing, besides a drop 
of water, which Dives wanted; it was, that 
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some one might go from that miserable world, 
and warn his five brothers, that they might not 
come into that place of torment. 

Ard was any one sent? Ono. It would 
have been of nouse. The great God has told 
usin the Bible, all that it is necessary we 
should know. He has there informed us, that 
the way of sin is the way to hell; butthat if we 
are sorry for our sins, and forsake them, and 
ask forgiveness, for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died on the cross for poor sinners, 
that we shall be saved, and taken to dwell with 
him for ever in heaven. And a spirit from 
the place where Dives was, could have told 
them no more ; soit was of no use to send one. 
You see that riches are not the best blessings; 
a man may be very rich, yet his soul may be 
lost, and he may be poor for ever. 

We should try to be of use to the poor and 
the afflicted. God knows whether we are or 
not. Itis not enough to pity them, and to say, 
Be ye clothed! and be ye fed !—but we should, 
if we can, give them some bread to eat and 
some clothes to wear. 

If we live and die wicked, we shall be al- 
ways miserable. But if we live and die the 
servants of God, and trusting in the Lord Jesus 
for salvation, we shall be happy for ever. 

* Just as a tree, cut down, that fell 

Northwards, or southwards, there it lies,— 

So, man departs, to heaven or hel!,— 

Fix’d in the state wherein he dies.’ 
eee 
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HUNTING WITH TIGERS. 


On the cast of Coromandel, the natives hunt 
the antelope with tigers. ‘These ferocious ani- 
mals, which are not much inferior in size and 
strength to the roya) tiger, are tamed by hun- 
ger and blows until they are quite docile. 
When a hunt is determined on, the tigers are 
led out by boys, with caps over their eyes that 
they may not bresk away prematurely. As 
soon as the hunters consider themselves suffi- 
ciently near a herd of antelopes, the sign is 
given.to the boy, who instantly: uncovers the 
tiger’s eyes, and slips off his leash: the an- 
teiopes, with their leader at their head, go 
bounding along the plain or valley, and the ti- 
ger, crouching among the long grass, approach- 
es their line of motion in the oblique direction. 
When he thinks himself sure of the leader, he 
rises to his full height, growls, and springs for- 
ward with immense force and inconceivable 
swiftness towards the herd. If he strikes the ° 
animal he aims at, it is instantly dead, but 
when he misses his aim, whether through ex- 
haustion or shame, he slinks away and lies 
down in the most sulky humor in the first hole 
or ditch he can meet. When he is successful, 
the boy cuts offa piece of the antelope’s flesh, 
and gives it to him; and with this he is satisfi- 
ed, and immediately relinquishes his prey. 


hy 
A SEA LION’ TAKEN. 

Extract of aletter from Hezlet Irvine, Esq. 
of Clover Hill, Donegal, to his brother, George 
Irvine, Esq. of Enniskillen, dated August 13, 
1827.—* On the morning of the 10th inst. we 
killed in Inver Bay, a most enormous animal of 
the seal kind, called a Sea Lion, in a sprat 
net. It had the gunwale of my boat frequent- 
ly under water, but fortunately (the last time 
he fastened on the side of the boat with his fore- 
paws) one of the men hit him on the head with 
a foot-spur, and bothered him so much as to be 
able to get him into the boat, where they kept 
beating him until he was dead. He measured 
9 feet 4 inches in girth, and weighed 729 
pounds. His snout is like a cow’s, his teeth 





like a dog’s, his head is remarkably small, the 
nails of his fore-paws seven inches long and ve- 
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ry strong—those on his hind-paws are shaped 
like a goose’s foot. This animal is the wonder 
of the fishermen, who came here in hundreds 
to see it,and some of them say it has been 
known in the bay these forty years, tearing their 
nets constantly. I will try to preserve the 
skin.” [ Dublin paper. 


—-—Lr— 

An Eagle killed by a Martin!—An Eacie 
was shot, at Baker’s Island,on Monday last, by 
Elbridge Gerry Martin, 12 years of age, son 
of the keeper of the Light House. His wings 
expanded six feet eight inches, the largest tal- 
on measured 2 3-8 inches, the shortest 1 3-8 
—and he measured three feet from the end of his 
beak to the tip of histail. He had nothing what- 
ever in hisstomach.~When shot he was descend- 
ing in pursuit of some fowlsnear the Light House. 
This noble bird has been presented to the East 
India Museum in this town.—Salem Reg. 
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** Tam a Christian and cannot do it.” ~ 

In the times of heathen persecution, a child, 
who had made a profession of faith in Christ; 
was threatened with death unless it renounced 
the Saviour. ‘“ I ama Christian, and cannot 
do it,” was the truly noble answer. If, then, 
you are a Christian, however young,—if you 
believe in Christ, and love him above all,—you 
will hate all sin, you will love and follow holi- 
ness, both of heart and life. When tempted to 
sin, under whatever form or pretence, you will 
be ready to say, “‘ Iam a Christian and cannot 
do it.” Having the faith, the word and Spirit 
of Christ in your heart, it will be your care not 
to offend him, but “run” with delight ‘ in the 
way of his commandments.” 


Sh 
Anecdote of the President —While hundreds 


Barnum’s, in Baltimore, last week, a drunken 
fellow made his way through the crowd, and 
seizing his hand, said, I hope, Mr. President, 
you won't abuse the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent replied, Z hope not, my good fellow; and 
L hope you will not abuse yours. 


Kye 
Honesty.—A poor porter in Philadelphia, 
found the sum of fifteen hundred dollars in 
bank bills a few days since, and returned it to 
theowner. His honesty, we hope, was reward- 
ed with something more substantial than thanks. 
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ON PRIDE. 

We dare say our juvenile readers have all 
heard the common saying, that Some degree of 
pride is necessary. People very often speak in 
this manner, evidently supposing that men 
would be very mean and grovelling creatures, if 
they had no pride. They would condemn 
great parade and ostentation, and that haughti- 
ness and arrogance which are often seen ; but 
a certain moderate degree of pride they consider 
allowable, if not worthy of praise ; because they 
believe it duces men to be decent in their ap- 
parel, and noble in their views and pursuits. 
We wish, therefore, to inquire into the correct- 
ness ofthis common sentiment. Is it indeed 
true, that pride is indispensable to the existence 
of decency and propriety?’ Would mankind 
be losers, in regard to a becoming appearance 

“jn the world, if they should never have a spir- 
it of pride swelling in their hearts? 

We cannot persuade ourselves that any sin 
is “ necessary to the existence” of any valuable 


























attainment, or to the accomplishment of any 
worthy purpose. And that pride is a sin we 
cannot doubt, when we read the word of God. 
“ Pride and arrogancy do I hate.—Every one 
that is proud in heart, is an abomination to the 
Lord.—T he Lord resisteth the proud, but giv- 
eth grace unto the humble.” 

But it is said, that ‘though pride is sinful 
in many respects, and in many of its particular 
operations, yet in others: it is innocent; at 
least it is a venial fault; at any rate it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to preserve men from slovenly 
habits, from mean actions and grovelling pur- 
suits. Nothing but a moderate degree of. 
pride, on self-respect, or desire of making an 
appearance acceptable to observers, would pre- 
serve us from a voluntary degradation, and se- 
cure our attention to‘‘ decency and propriety.””’ 
To this statement we yield no assent. We 
think that a more effectual preservative from 
those dreaded evils, is a correct taste, a delica- 
cy or refinement of feeling. A good degree of 
this quality would promote the object in view, 


without implanting the abominable root of 


pride in our hearts. 'Whenwe speak ofa refin- 
ed taste, we do not mean a moral quality ; though 
it is one which very readily allies itself to a 
holy taste or temper; while it is very seldom 
found in considerable strength among the im- 
moral and vicious. It is a quality, however, of 
a neutral kind, so fay as it relates to sin and ho- 
liness. It may and will exist in holy men; it 
may operate on many persons who have not the 
love of God in them. Pride, on the other 
hand, has its congenial residence in the unholy 
heart; but has no more affinity with holigess, 
than light has with darkness. Therefore pride 
cannot be necessary to our discharging all the 
incumbent duties of life, or to our making such 
an appearance ‘among men as God approves. 
For God has not made any thing “‘ necessary” 
to us, which he has forbidden us in his word. 

Mr. Newton says, if two angels were sent 
down to the earth, one to rule an empire, the 
other to sweep a street in it, they would have 
no choice of stations. He is fully warranted 
in the opinion. For holy creatures regulate 
their wishes and duties solely by the will of 
God. What he assigns must be right, and his 
commission to any service must be honourable. 
Suppose an angel could assume a body and 
dwell among us. Would he not be free from 
every thing mean and ignoble? And yet he 
would not be influenced by pride in the least 
conceivable degree. 

But why do we speak of nagels? The Lord 
of angels and men has been on earth, and ina 
body subject to all the wants and infirmities of 
ourown. Who will dare say or imagine, that 
any thing indecent, or improper, or grovelling, 
appeared in him from the manger tothe sepul- 
chre: or that he was deficient, in any thing that 
is excellent or elevated? But it would be blas- 
phemy to impute pride to Jesus Christ. There- 
fore pride is not necessary, to preserve the dig- 
nity of the human character. 

We readily allow that persons are often in- 
duced by pride alone, to support a decency and 
propriety of character. It may be “‘ necessary 
to the existence” of such things tn them, con: 
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sidering what theyare. Having no refinement 
of taste, they would sink into meanness, if pride 
did not sustainthem. And as pride exists jn 
their.moral nature, excluding a better princi. 
ple, it isnecessary pride should produce the ef. 
fect, or it would not be produced. At the 
same time, if genuine humility could take the 
place of pride, it would far more effectually 
promote that end. Humility would Create a 
moral delicacy of feeling, with which pride js 
unacquainted. Pride is necessary to proug 
creatures; that is, it will operate while it ro. 
mains: but if we were holy and humble, we 
should not need the operation of so vile a prin. 
ciple to produce that which is lovely and of goog 
report. 

But the sentiment, that pride is “ necessary” 
for the decencies and even virtues of life, is do. 
ing incalculable injury in the world. If ye 
thus justify and allow a disposition of the heart, 
which is an abomination to God, we shall no 
be convinced of the sin, or have our lofty looks 
humbled. But on the humble only, God be. 
stows his grace. One remark in conclusion, 
Slovenliness or meanness is no indication of, 
want of pride. It is aclear proof of a ver 
sordid taste, and generally of a great degree of 
indolence. But such persons, when subjected 
to an appropriate test, are often found amon; 
the proudest that walk the earth. They wear 
a mean garb, or affect rusticity of manners, for 
the purpose of showing their great humility, and 
thus obtaining applause from an undiscerning 
populace. Like the philosopher of old they 
trample on the pride of others; & often “with fa 
greater pride.” But Christ has said, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit ;” and an apostle requires 
that we be “clothed with humility.” 
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ON A GATHERED ROSE BUD. 
Thou fair faded flow’r! that so lately wert blooming 
The pride of the garden where careless [ stray’d, 
Thou still might’st have blossom’d the morning perfuming, 
Had’st theu rested content with thy peers in the shade. 

But, fond to be noticed, and ripe for thy ruin, 
Thy gadding young stem caught my eye on its way; 

I sought not thy beauties, nor will’d thy undoing, 
But needlessly pluck’d thee—then cast thee away. 

Yet mourning I view thee thus thanklessly blighted, 
A verse—and a tear thy brief moral shall share; 

Fer oh! thoughtless beauty, thou thus art requited, 
While the spoiler speeds on, and forgets thou wert fur 

-—Sro—- 
A FATHER’S GRAVE. 

Thou art dear, little spot, oh, to me thou art dear, 
For the ashes your bosom contains; 

Though no willow is planted to shed the soft tear 
On the sod o’er my Father’s remains: 

Though no Parian marble encircles the spot, 
‘Though no ivy entwines o’er the tomb, 

Still the grave of my Father shall ne’er be forgot, 
While the wild flower remembers to bloom. 

The leaf that I pluck’d from the grave where it grew, 
Is now withered—forever decay’d ; 

Se my Father ha ve!—but affection most true, 
Shall remember © pot where he’s laid! ' 

And oh, may I walk in the steps that he trod, 
While o’er life’s troubled ocean I roam; 

With religion to cheer me—I’ll look to my God, 
And to heaven I'll look for a home! 

When the last scene of life shall be acted and o'er, 
When the cares of existence are riven} 

When I leave this rough region to wander no mores 
May I meet my dear Father in heaven ! 
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